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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps.= American Journal of Psychology ; Ar.f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fiir Gcschichte der Philosophic ; Int. J. £. — International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Man. = Philosophische Monatshefte ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische 
Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; K. I. d. Fil.= Rivista Ilaliana di 
Filosofia; V. f w. Ph.— Vicrteljahrschrift fitr wissenschaftliche Philosophic ; Z. 
f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophic und philosophische Kritik ; Z.f Ps. u. Phys. 
d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologic und Physiologic der Sinnesorgane ; Phil, 
yahr. = Philosophisches yahrbuch ; Rev, de Met. = Revue de Metaphysique et 
Morale. — Other titles are self-explanatory,] 

LOGICAL. 

I primi dati della Logica. Albino Nagy. R. I. d. Fil., IX, 

!» PP- 33-70- 

The aim of logic is the formation of rules for the discovery of 
truth. All truth and error are embodied in enunciative propositions 
or judgments ; in the judgment we have the primary datum of logic. 
A judgment expresses a synthesis or thought, interaction between 
two terms. The problem of the nature of the judgment has a two- 
fold character ; it is at once psychological and ontological. Two 
questions present themselves ; first, Is there a univocal and recipro- 
cal correspondence between terms, ideas, and objects ? secondly, 
Can the ideas corresponding to objects be distinguished into well 
marked classes ? In answer to the first question the author decides 
that to each name there corresponds a mental image, and each men- 
tal image corresponds to a class of objects. The discussion of the 
second question embraces a sketch of the historical development and 
modification of the categories from Aristotle down to the present 
time. The author concludes that logical judgments express objective 
relations, and that the differentiation of the various species of the 
terms of the judgment must relate to the objects, and not be limited 
to the mental representations of them. -g r itchie 

La logique de Hegel. L'idealisme absolu et la logique speculative. 
G. Noel. Rev. de Me"t. X, i, pp. 35-58. 

Pre- Kantian philosophy demonstrates that no states of conscious- 
ness bear the mark of objectivity : Kant found their objectivity in 
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their systematisation. There is then a double relativity in all 
things. Everything rises from and ends in the thinking subject. 
What is this subject? Neither ego nor absolute mind, says Kant, 
but the human mind, which is, for him only working unity. There- 
fore his position is untenable. Universal relativity means that 
nothing has truth in isolation ; that when anything is affirmed ab- 
solutely, it denies itself. Thus universal relativity identifies itself 
with the immanent dialectic. The unity in this relativity is thought, 
which, as soon as it recognizes universal relativity, knows that itself 
is the absolute. Hegel's task is to demonstrate this by showing that 
the reason in us is the reason in things. He does not claim to show 
how the emptiest abstraction engenders all reality. Far from making 
the abstract the principle of the concrete, he labors to prove the 
former intelligible only by the latter. But an irrational order of things 
would not be real. The Hegelian logic is the science of reason, and 
its most important result, that reason is one, not a bundle of inde- 
pendent categories. To determine the relations of the categories, 
one must know what they are. One cannot set out with a more or 
less arbitrary list ; one must start with the least determinate idea 
(being), and by successive determinations find the more concrete 
forms of thought. The method consists in showing the intrinsically 
incomplete character of each category, and that the mind cannot rest 
in incompleteness and contradiction. The synthesis is not the result 
of thesis and antithesis. The dialectic is a reverse process, and the 
term last for it is first in reality. It shows as consequence that 
which is really principle. The final term of the dialectic is dictated 
by the nature of its subject-matter. Care must be taken that each 
superior unity is the immediate one. Therefore, the terminology 
must be precise, whereby it risks being unintelligible, save to its 
author. Hegel's logic is a critique of pure reason, not as fixing 
bounds to reason, but as determining the field and limits of each 
category. He demonstrates that being cannot be conceived apart 
from its determinations, i.e. that any existence affirms all the cate- 
gories, including the absolute idea. The first two parts of the logic 
are objective, because being and essence have not risen to the dis- 
tinction of subject and object. The division into being and essence 
corresponds to that between unreflective perception and realisation 
of relativity ; between the Kantian categories of quality and quantity, 
and those of relation and modality. The objective logic is that of 
common sense and science ; the subjective logic, that of speculative 
philosophy, which begins where science stops. pj ^ jj owe 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

On Theories of Light- Sensation. C. Ladd Franklin. Mind, 

II, PP- 473-489. 
Prof. Ebbinghaus Theory of Color- Vision. Mind, III, pp. 

98-104. 

Color-Sensation Theory. Psych. Rev., I, pp. 169-171. 

It is seldom that the followers of any science have been obliged 
to choose between two theories which are both so entirely 
inadequate to doing what is required of a theory by way of explana- 
tion, as are the theories of Hering and of Helmholtz. The choice 
has been made, nevertheless, because the essential weakness of each 
theory has managed to get itself thrust into the background, and, 
still more, because it seems to have been supposed that the two 
theories were not only mutually exclusive but also together exhaust- 
ive, — that if one was false the other must be true. Other theories 
have been proposed from time to time ; but they have never — not 
even that of Wundt — succeeded in getting themselves discussed. 
It is, in fact, not a little difficult to devise a theory which shall 
adequately account for what is the most extraordinary fact of color- 
vision, the fact that, while a mixture of yellow and red looks both 
red and yellow, a mixture of yellow and blue, in proper proportions, 
shows no trace of either color. It is as if, when C and D were 
struck together on the piano, one had a sensation in which C and D 
were severally distinguishable, but when C and F were struck 
together, a sensation resulted which bore no trace of resemblance to 
any note of the gamut, but was of a totally different and wholly 
incomparable character. It is to be observed that this fact of the 
existence of complementary colors is a grave defect in the structure 
of the apparatus for vision ; there is no reason why we should not be 
as interested in knowing that the object before us is sending out a 
mixture of a blue wave-length and a yellow wave-length, as in the 
case of any other combination of color-tones. A color-theory is, 
therefore, plausible only when it exhibits the action of comple- 
mentary colors as an unavoidable breakdown in a physiological 
process whose object is to enable us to distinguish different portions 
of the spectrum from one another. This preliminary requirement of 
any theory is perfectly met by the theories of Helmholtz and of 
Hering, but it is wholly failed of by two theories which it has been pro- 
posed to substitute for them, — those of Ebbinghaus and of Wundt. 
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In both these theories, a periodicity in a photo-chemical process is 
assumed as the basis of the fundamental colors, and it is assumed 
that, in the case of gray-producing pairs, the rates of vibration are 
such as to destroy each other. But what fatal necessity there should 
be for vibration rates of this character, instead of a continuous 
series like the vibrations of light itself, does not appear. The 
fundamental fact of color-sensation, therefore, instead of constituting 
the fundamental feature of the proposed theory, requires a distinct 
and ad hoc hypothesis, which has no connection with the rest of the 
theory. This essential weakness of Wundt's theory is very probably 
the cause of the fact that it is still customary to speak as if the 
theories of Helmholtz and of Hering were the only theories in the 
field. 

The theory which I propose to substitute for them has already been 
briefly described in this Review (vol. I, pp. 689, 690). It assumes, 
with Hering, a separate white-process ; but it assumes, with Helm- 
holtz, that gray-producing color-pairs are complementary, and not 
antagonistic. It supposes that the gray-process was the first to be 
developed, and that the color-processes were differentiated out of it ; 
that it was first split up into a blue- and a yellow-process, and that 
the yellow-process was later divided into a red- and a green-process. 
Hence red-green blindness is common, being a case of not too 
distant atavism, while yellow-blue blindness hardly occurs, and then 
only in cases of very abnormal vision. The chief advantages of 
the theory which I here propose (they ought all to be called 
hypotheses and not theories) are of a theoretical nature ; my object 
has been to frame a theory which shall be neither anti-psychological, 
like that of Helmholtz (who supposes that what we think to be a 
colorless sensation is in reality a red-green-blue sensation), nor anti- 
physiological, like that of Hering (who attributes to processes of 
growth functions which are elsewhere known to be attached only to 
processes of destruction). These advantages the theory gains by 
means of a conjectural retinal physiology which is of no interest in 
itself, and which might possibly be replaced by many another 
equally effective, but which is, nevertheless, a device which renders 
all the main phenomena of color- vision explicable without strain. 

Besides its theoretical inadequacy, the theory of Ebbinghaus is not 
reconcilable with the fact that cones of the retina are always found 
to be colorless. After long repose, a visual purple and a (hypo- 
thetical) visual green might cause each other to be invisible to the 
defective human eye, but this could not be the case when the 
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purple had turned to yellow or the green had turned to red, nor 
when both these changes had taken place. The initial stage of the 
two substances must be of comparatively rare occurrence, and yet it 
is the only one that has ever presented itself in the dissected retina ! 
Moreover, the visual purple (or the rod-pigment, as I prefer to call 
it, to emphasize the fact that it occurs in the rods only), while it 
works very badly as an explanation of color-vision, is actually 
needed to explain another phenomenon, — the fact that the white 
light sense undergoes adaptation for a feeble illumination, while the 
color-sense does not. If (as I have upon other grounds found 
reason to assume) the rods are the source of white light sensations 
only, and the cones convey the sensations of color, then the fact 
that the sensitiveness to white light alone undergoes adaptation, 
connects itself admirably with the fact that the cones alone contain 
any visual purple. The color-changes of the visual purple, like the 
movements of the pigment-grains (which have similar time relations) 
are simply a phenomenon of adaptation. Author 

On the Nature of Aesthetic Emotion. B. Bosanquet. Mind, 
n. s., Ill, pp. 153-166. 

Prima facie there is a diversity in species of beauty. But no 
science can admit a plurality of causes. What Is the common root 
in the variety of beautiful phenomena ? Should we set out from an 
active (impulsive) or passive (receptive) attitude ? The former ; the 
appreciative mind must be considered. This view is favored by the 
' plurality of causes,' as a datum of aesthetic theory at starting. At 
first we are receptive : but in time we seem to have made the pres- 
entation occasioning the emotion transparent or organic through and 
through, as the vehicle of our emotion. The opposite view intro- 
duces a dualism between beauty and fine art. — I suggest that the 
most fundamental and universal feature of aesthetic emotion is, that 
it is expressed. But is not all emotion expressed ? No : discharged 
only. Expression implies that the original feeling is prolonged and 
accentuated by help of positive symbols and presentations, so that 
the mind may dwell on it without brooding. — How is expression 
related to emotion ? They cannot be separated. Feeling is only 
articulate through a presentation ; emotion only exists as correlative 
to its expression. Expression for expression's sake constitutes the 
aesthetic emotion. Cf Aristotle's analysis of tragic emotion. — 
How much is expressed by any given presentation ? Is there any 
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limit? Though no presentation can be so imperiously dominant 
as to exclude ' accidents ' of feeling in different persons, plurality 
of causes must be regarded as impossible. It is not a truly scientific 
method, to examine the pleasures liable to be suggested by beautiful 
objects or acts : for (i) the line between beauty and personal interest 
is obliterated, and (2) among the pleasurable feelings brought up by 
association are apt to be counted, however indirectly, dumb gratifica- 
tions of sense ; the suggestion of bad art is not expression. — But, 
in this latter connection, what of isolated, unarranged splendors 
of color or tone ? (1) Difficulties of distinction in fundamentals 
are no arguments against the validity of it at a higher level. 
Cf. ethic and logic. (2) 'Aesthetic' sensations will be primarily 
toned, like the unaesthetic. But aesthetic pleasure increases as 
' physical ' decreases. If the unaesthetic sensations appear by 
exception aesthetically pleasurable, this is in virtue of a chance 
relation through which they mimic the aesthetic. (3) Even enjoy- 
able color, e.g., is really felt as an utterance. It is not as sensations 
that any sensations have an aesthetic value. — Inherited associations 
cannot be shown to constitute a vera causa. — The word ' impersonal ' 
is bad ; it gives rise to fallacies in art. Aesthetic emotion is rather 
super-personal. — Aesthetic emotion, then, is emotion changed in 
adapting itself to its ' pure ' expression. It is ' objective ' ; attached 
to highly individualised presentations, which are to entire psychoses 
as abstract language to abstract thought. Hence it is super-personal. 
Its discharge contains presentations, ideal, sensuous, or both, such 
as sustain, justify and individualise the main emotion by charging it 
with the deeper and wider ideal contents of the self. All aesthetic 
modes of pleasurable suggestion are organic to such self-utterance. 
The central characteristic of aesthetic emotion is an aspect of the 
central characteristic of aesthetic presentation : expression. 

E. B. T. 



ETHICAL. 



Freedom, Responsibility, and Punishment. James H. Hyslop. 
Mind, III, No. 10, pp. 167-189. 

Freedom, i.e., merely causal as distinguished from deliberative 
agency, may exist without responsibility, but responsibility cannot 
exist without psycho-centric causality. Responsibility is either 
causal, i.e., identical with our idea of psychic causality, or moral, 
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implying that the actor possesses power of alternative choice. In 
this article it is used in the latter meaning alone. Inhibition is any 
action of arrest exercised by one centre or function upon another. 
If man were merely the subject of reflex actions, he could be 
neither free nor responsible ; but he is also the subject of states 
of consciousness. The machinery of inhibition, both physiological 
and psychological, produces a retardation of reaction time and allows 
conscious states to mediate between stimulus and muscular action. 
The muscular tension of a present consciousness may be checked 
by an associated consciousness. Simple mental time may be over- 
come by association time so that volition may follow the latter rather 
than the former. Deliberation is the ratio cognoscendi, not a ratio 
essendi of freedom ; it is the ratio essendi of responsibility. When 
consciousness cannot break the nexus between stimulus and motor 
reaction, however, it may be the cause of a particular act. The 
agent cannot be regarded as responsible for the result. But in the 
process of alternation between two ideas there is a chance for con- 
sciousness to sever that nexus, so that the whole motive can be 
formed by the mind, either as the result of present or previous 
deliberation. Punishment is either preventive, corrective or retrib- 
utive. Where causal responsibility does not exist, it is impossible 
to punish. Where it alone exists, preventive punishment is alone 
permissible. When moral responsibility is present, corrective punish- 
ment, which includes preventive and assumes a capacity for actual 
responsibility, is applicable. When actual responsibility exists, there 
is at least a basis for retributive punishment. Prevention is not 
strictly punishment, and necessitarians are guilty of inconsistency 
when advocating or employing corrective punishments. We can, 
however, concede to determinism the lack of actual responsibility 
among criminals, while maintaining that they are potentially respon- 

sible - T. W. Taylor, Jr. 

Some Remarks on Punishment. F. H. Bradley. Int. J. E., 
IV» 3. PP- 269-284. 

It is said that Darwinism is transforming moral principles. While 
this does not hold with reference to the ultimate moral end, it does 
hold concerning the means. The prevalent ideal of the ultimate end 
is the welfare of the community as realized in its members. This 
conception Darwinism has neither originated nor modified. But in 
the ordinary moral creed, Christian or Pagan, the means to this end 
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are estimated on no rational basis. Darwinism supplies such a 
basis. Theories of punishment afford illustrations of this fact. Of 
the retributive theory there are two forms : (1) The normal form 
which accepts and justifies the essential connection between guilt 
and punishment ; and (2) an abnormal form which rejects this 
connection and views crime as a mere disease. (1) The normal 
form labors under the difficulty of measuring moral guilt, and is 
too narrow to meet the demands of such considerations as the 
need of an example, mercy, policy, etc. In short, the retributive 
idea must be subordinated to the principle of general welfare. 
(2) The abnormal form is inconsistent. It makes the criminal an 
irresponsible, hence non-moral, agent, then claims protection for 
him in the name of justice. But justice applies only to moral agents, 
and besides, is subordinate to general welfare. Dismissing both 
these forms of the retributive view as inadequate, and recognizing 
general welfare as supreme, Darwinism declares that punishment is 
based upon the right and duty of the organism to suppress its un- 
desirable growths. Educational and retributive ideas are not to be 
wholly given up, but are to be secondary to the principle of ethical 
surgery for the general good. Wholesale confinement or mutilation 
of worse specimens is not a satisfactory substitute for this principle. 
Still, leaving room for education, for true benevolence, and general 
spiritual culture within the circle of desirable members, Darwinism 
says, " you and you are dangerous specimens, you must depart in 
peace. Here is a surplus of children of bad origin ; we decline to 
rear them at the public cost and to the public injury." The truest 
mercy and benevolence is the unflinching pursuit of the general 
good. Plato seems every day less an anachronism and more a 
prophecy. As to any practical methods of operation, the writer says 
that, as he is a theorist, they are not in his line, and that he is content 
if he has shown that the claim of ethical surgery, however incon- 
venient it may be, cannot be ignored. A w MooRE 

The New Hedonism. Grant Allen. Fortnightly Review, 
No. cccxxv, n. s., pp. 377-392. 

Only two theories of the springs of action have ever been promul- 
gated ; the rational, which we call hedonism, and the irrational, or 
asceticism. Yet the ascetic is an unconscious hedonist, for he 
suffers in this world that he may be happy in the next. With the 
fall of supernaturalism, fell asceticism. The need of the day is the 
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popular propagandism of the new hedonism which the evolutionary 
moralist has established philosophically. The hedonist should speak 
with the authority of the moral dignity of his creed, and should point 
out with contempt the low ideals of the ascetic creed. Self-develop- 
ment is better than self-sacrifice. It is the central idea of the new 
hedonism, and means the development of the body, corporal, spiritual, 
intellectual, aesthetic. The new hedonism must restore culture to 
the plan usurped by religion. The best test case which marks the 
difference between the hedonistic and the aesthetic conception of 
life is the question of the marital and the parental relations ; and it 
is for their sake that the article is written. Asceticism regards the 
sexual instinct as low. The writer maintains that everything high 
and ennobling in our nature comes directly from the sexual instinct. 
Our aesthetic emotions, our family and social affections, our arts, 
our loves — these are a part of our debt to what asceticism would 
tell us are our lower faculties. The sense of beauty and of duty, 
domestic affections and fidelity, arise directly from the lower pleas- 
ures. In fine, all that is best and highest within us finds here its 
genesis. The new hedonism with its high views of the relations 
of the sexes will institute a better condition of society than at 
present exists. M _ s _ Read _ 



METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Time and the Hegelian Dialectic. II. J. E. Mactaggart. 
Mind, No. 10, pp. 190-207. 

Can the conflict between the Dialectic and the imperfection of the 
temporal world be evaded by supposing that the latter is due to its 
being a mere fragment of a whole ? If we could see the world sub 
specie aetemitatis, the imperfection would vanish. But why cannot we ? 
Whence the appearance of succession? Why should the timeless 
Absolute manifest itself in a time process ? If the reason is outside 
the Absolute, the reality of time would have to be admitted ; if it is 
inside, then the root of all irrationality is inside the Absolute. For 
why should a perfect whole proceed to make itself imperfect for the 
sake of gradually getting rid of the imperfection again ? If it gained 
nothing by the change, was it rational to undergo it ? If it could 
gain anything, could it have been perfect? Thus we oscillate 
between two extremes, each equally fatal. If we treat Evil as 
absolutely unreal, we have to reject the one basis of all knowledge. 
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But if we accept it as a manifestation of reality, we must contradict 
the main result of the Dialectic, the perfection of the Absolute. 
Thus we come to the insoluble old difficulty of the origin of evil, 
and cannot even comfort ourselves, in orthodox fashion, with the 
hope that evil is transitory. For no empirical argument would bear 
this inference, while an a priori argument would first have to assume 
the world's rationality, and then find that it cuts both ways. For if 
the imperfection in experience stains the world's perfection, the 
perfection is not absolute, and there is no reason to regard empirical 
imperfection as illusory or transitory : if it does not, there is no 
reason why it ever should, or why it need ever disappear. 

Thus Hegelism seems landed in a glaring contradiction of the 
facts and we must ask if it should not be rejected. Not necessarily, 
if all the alternatives are equally unsatisfactory. And it may be 
shown that reality can neither be fundamentally irrational, nor the 
product of one rational and another irrational principle, nor of a 
principle indifferent to both. Can we then take refuge in complete 
scepticism, and reject all philosophies as being equally absurd ? 
But this is impossible ; for every assertion or denial asserts that 
something is certain, and this is a contradiction as serious as that 
of Hegel's theory. 

The position then is this : if Hegel's Dialectic be not rejected, 
our system of knowledge will contain an unsolved contradiction. 
But that contradiction is no more a reason for rejecting Hegelism 
than anything else. We are left with the conviction that something 
is fundamentally wrong, but cannot locate the error. But perhaps 
after all, the opposition is not a contradictory one, but only a con- 
trary one, such as the Dialectic could reconcile in a higher synthesis. 
It is true that we have no knowledge of such a synthesis ; we cannot 
even imagine it, — for that would be to have solved the problem. 
Still it is conceivable that there should be such a synthesis ; for 
there is no evidence against it. If we only felt sure that there was 
no error in either argument, we might argue like Mr. Bradley that the 
synthesis was beyond doubt, because 'what may be and must be, 
that certainly is.' But as there may be an undetected flaw in the 
Dialectic, the actual result must be admitted to be rather damaging 
to the prospects of Hegelism, and our confidence in it must be con- 
siderably lessened. Nevertheless it is comforting that neither Time 
nor imperfection forms an insuperable obstacle to the Dialectic, if it 
is valid, and that if that is the case, we are entitled and bound to 
believe in the unknown synthesis. F C S S 
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L'ancienne et les nouvelles geometries. II. Les nouvelles ge'ome'- 
tries out leur point d'attache dans la geom'etrie euclidienne. J. 
Delbceuf. Rev. Phil., XIX, 4, pp. 353-383. 

Its difficulty renders it very convenient to treat metageometry as 
a form of insanity. But only ignorance can dispose of the subject 
so easily. It was shown in the first article that real space was not 
Euclidean, that the latter was the result of an abstraction. Why 
not, then, invent other kinds of space, equally unreal, perhaps, but 
equally serviceable ? There is, however, this difference : that, in- 
stead of being abstractions from reality, the metageometrical spaces 
are extensions of Euclidean space. We cannot, e.g., represent to 
ourselves a four-dimensional space, but we can conceive it by way 
of analogy. And it is one thing to leave out certain factors in 
phenomena, and get (unreal) Euclidean space ; and another to add 
something unreal. There are, however, several degrees of unreality: 
a circle is unreal, but it is not contradictory like a square circle. 
Are metageometrical conceptions as unreal as the latter ? That 
cannot be asserted in face of the fact that eminent mathematicians 
have so far found them perfectly self-consistent. There follows a 
very complete summary of the various metageometrical conceptions, 
couched in the simplest and most lucid terms. It is shown in virtue 
of what analogies the conceptions of a fourth dimension, of spherical 
and pseudo-spherical surfaces, of an inherent curvature of space, 
arise. The last is, as it were, a special texture of space, causing 
deviations and deformations in the figures our thought essays to 
draw in it, so that they become analogous to the path of a light- 
ray in a deflecting medium. On viewing these inherent curvatures 
generally, it appears that the Euclidean is only a special case of a 
space of zero curvature. 

It should be noticed, however, that the meteuclidean spaces are 
just as artificial as the Euclidean, and that they have as particular 
advantages for representing real space. For though the latter 
certainly has a curvature, yet that curvature changes with every 
point and with every moment. Thus, spaces of constant curvatures 
are just as fictitious as the homogeneous Euclidean space, and far 
more intractable. For any path may be represented as composed 
of minute straight lines, but not so easily by e.g. small arcs of a circle. 

It should be noticed, further, that in Euclidean space straight 
lines only can be made to return upon themselves by revolving them 
in a plane. But in a spherical surface this can be done with a 
spherical " straight " line, if its diameter is the same as that of the 
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sphere. Similarly, as plane figures are superposable and can be 
made to coincide by a revolution in three dimensions, the same 
could be done with similar solids in four dimensions. Might we not 
conceive, however, that just as a spherical surface, to us apparently 
in three dimensions, could be inverted like a glove in a spherical 
space of the same curvature (in which it would only be of two 
dimensions), so our apparently three-dimensional solids could be 
inverted and superposed in spherical space ? If so, a three- 
dimensional curved space would be just as serviceable as a four- 
dimensional space. 

Lastly, it may be shown that Euclidean space is intermediate 
between that of Riemann and that of Lobatschewsky. For, 
whereas in a spherical space the sum of the angles of a triangle is 
greater than two right angles, and no parallels can be drawn, in a 
pseudo-spherical space the sum of the angles is less than two right 
angles, and two parallels can be drawn. And, further, the Euclidean 
space may be developed from each of them by making the parameter 
and curvature infinite. It follows (i) that the properties in 
question, as to the angles of a triangle and the axiom of parallels 
in Euclidean space, cannot be demonstrated. For they are the 
differentia that constitutes that space. And (2) Euclidean space is 
a special case, and the metageometrical spaces are more general and 
comprehensive, since in them the passage from system to system 
may be effected continuously, by changing the value of the para- 
meter and the curvature. Nevertheless, it may be shown that the 
metageometries are intelligible only on the basis of Euclidean 
geometry, on which, in the last resort, they are founded, and which 
they cannot supplant. F C S S 

De V habitude. F. Ravaisson. Rev. de Met. et de Mor., 
X, 1, pp. 1-34. 

Habit implies not only mutability in something which endures, 
but also a change of disposition. Habit is, then, impossible in the 
homogeneity of the inorganic world, but commences where the 
organic world, or ' nature,' begins. Life implies the opposition of 
receptivity and spontaneity. Repeated change, when outwardly set 
up, gradually lessens receptivity, but if inaugurated from within, pro- 
duces a tendency to repeat itself. Vegetable life is comparatively 
little effected by habit ; animal life, however, means superior hetero- 
geneity, and in its vital functions appears periodicity. Here, again, 
receptivity dwindles to callousness, habit revealing itself as spon- 
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taneity in regular periods, e.g., intermittent fever. Next is the 
world of knowledge and liberty. Here he who acts watches the act, 
and here may we hope to unravel the generation and cause of habit. 
The subject opposes itself to the objectivity of extension through 
action, which it measures by sense of effort. Here, then, personality 
manifests itself. Effort involves action and passion ; with the 
former is bound up clear perception, but passion means only obscure 
sensation. We find sensation always declining, perception increas- 
ingly predominant ; but absolute activity, like absolute passivity, is 
unconscious. In repeated movement fatigue and pain disappear 
together with the sense of effort, but activity upholds the pleasures. 
Whenever the repeated sensation is not a pain, it tends to become 
a need, while as effort disappears from movement, this becomes 
unconscious. Thus the law of habit is explained only by the growth 
of a spontaneity at once passive and active, which is neither 
mechanical fatality nor reflective liberty. Note that tendency to 
an end implies intelligence; the end of movement is an idea — 
as habit eliminates reflection, this idea becomes realized. Habit 
grows to be a substantial idea. Habit, then, is the middle term 
between will and nature, for instinct is nature, and habit is acquired 
nature. In the most voluntary movement is a hidden portion filled 
with media which at first resist, giving rise to the sense of effort, but 
in which the idea becomes realized by repetition, as a tendency. 
With the growth of habit, therefore, the centralization of the organism 
diminishes, movement being dispersed into a multiplicity of tend- 
encies and organs. In a word, the series of forms summed up in 
motor activity is but the re'sume' of the general development of life 
in the world. By this analogy, one may trace the beginnings of 
thought and activity even in the zoophyte, the plant, the crystal. 
The laws of habit extend also to the regions of morality. The soul 
has its own good and seeks it. This good is agreeable and awakens 
sentiment, to which is contrasted spiritual and moral activity. Senti- 
ment, like sensation, weakens with repetition, and moral activity, 
like perception, grows easier and more assured. Here, again, habit 
little by little transforms voluntary acts into tendencies, to wit : 
character and morals. Virtue, at first a fatigue, becomes second 
nature. Habit finally extends to the sphere of abstract reason, 
where we note that the association of ideas does not explain habit, 
but the reverse. Habit, then, is included in the region of contrariety 
and movement, remains below simple apperception, and has its goal 
in the spontaneity of nature. jj q Howe 
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HISTORICAL. 

La natura del sentimento nella storia della filosofia. Luigi 
Ambrosi. R. I. d. Fil., IX, 1, pp. 1-32. 

The writer points out that the rank of feeling as an ultimate 
element in consciousness, coordinate with intelligence and will, 
being established by modern psychology, the principal questions 
in regard to feelings have to do either with their origin and nature, 
or with their classification. It is of the answers to the first class of 
problems that the present article treats. Following the classifica- 
tion of Dumont, there are four groups of theories as to the nature 
of pleasure and pain. To the first group belong those that make 
feeling depend solely on desire or will, and that regard pleasure as 
negative, since it consists in the absence of obstacles to the accom- 
plishment of desire. This was the doctrine, with various modifica- 
tions, of Epicurus, Montaigne, Cardanus, Kant, and Schopenhauer. 
The second group consists of those who make pleasure and pain 
depend on knowledge ; on the judgment, that is to say, passed on 
the perfection, either of external objects (objective theory), or of the 
self (subjective theory). To the first division of this group belong 
Wolff, Shaftesbury, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Lamennais, and Cousin ; 
to the second, Iossio de Venafro and the Cartesians. The two 
remaining groups agree in making feeling depend on the existence 
of both knowledge and volitional activity. Under the third group 
are included the theories that take account only of the quality of 
this activity, under the fourth those that consider only its quantity. 
To the third belong Plato and Aristotle, and among the moderns, 
Bossuet, Jouffroy, Horwicz and Bouillier. Among the writers of 
the fourth group are included the Cyrenaics, Hobbes, Montesquieu, 
Condillac, and Dumont. It is doubtful to which group Spinoza 
should be referred. Rosmini, whose treatment of the problem of 
feeling deserves, in the writer's opinion, more attention than has 
been accorded it, belongs properly to the third group. The theory 
of Bouillier makes feeling belong to activity. He does not however 
with Dumont regard feeling as coextensive with all matter, but 
wherever there is life, feeling is present. Life is an activity; the 
more perfect the activity, the greater the pleasure. The article 

concludes with a defense of Bouillier's doctrine. -& r> 

E. Ritchie. 
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F. H. Jacobi et le Spinosisme. Levy-Bruhl. Rev. Phil., 
XIX, 1, pp. 46-72. 

Jacobi was the first to sympathetically estimate Spinoza. Spinoza 
was regarded by him as the most profound representative of dogmatic 
metaphysic, and his doctrine as both irrefutable and impossible to 
accept. In his Letters on the Doctrine of Spinoza, Jacobi published 
his famous controversy with Lessing, in which he defends the main 
thesis of his philosophy : Every system, every dogmatic and demon- 
strative doctrine, leads necessarily to fatalism, and the only means 
of escaping from it is to trust to the certainty of feeling. All sys- 
tems of philosophy lead to Spinozism. The only way out is by the 
salto-mortale of an act of faith. Jacobi considers the doctrines of 
the Ethics as strictly demonstrated as the propositions of Euclid. 
Wolff and others, pursuing the same method from the same principles, 
must go to the end of their method and rally around Spinozistic 
mechanism as their sole legitimate conclusion ; or, with Jacobi, 
make the salto-mortale. In Jacobi's admiration for Spinozism we 
find a sign of his time, a revolt against the popular philosophy of 
France and England. The Kritik der reinen Vernunft had not yet 
appeared, and the metaphysical sense of Germany began to turn 
towards Spinoza and to find his pantheism akin to that of the Stoics. 
Jacobi, however, saw in Spinozism the exclusion of any final cause 
as well as of all contingency. Spinozism, according to Jacobi, is an 
effort to explain analytically the real, and it accomplishes this so 
logically that any like effort must end in the same conclusions. 
In saying that every system consistent with itself leads necessarily 
to Spinozism, Jacobi means that every demonstrative metaphysic 
necessarily implies fatalism, for when one explains the real, necessity 
must be introduced ; and the more complete the explanation, the 
more complete the fatalism. Jacobi, in fact, upholds the two theses : 
1. The science of nature reduces concrete reality to an abstract 
mechanism. 2. Dogmatic metaphysic, which professes to explain 
the totality of the real, introduces into it an absolute mechanism. 
Of the two possible views, viz., intelligibility, demonstration, mech- 
anism, Spinozism, on the one hand, and mystery, contingence, liberty, 
Platonism or Christianity, on the other, we must choose the latter. 
Jacobi's doctrine reduces itself to semi-mystical spiritualism, not 
rational but instinctive. He says : " If I sought the truth by the 
logical method, I should be a fatalist, and an atheist, or at least a 
sceptic and a pessimist. But these very conclusions confirm me in 
my feeling that truth should be sought in the spontaneous revelation 
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of the heart." Jacobi, in helping to resuscitate Spinozism, struck a 
telling blow at the philosophy then dominant in Germany. He had 
wished to use Spinoza for the benefit of his own doctrine, but the 
direct result of his writings was rather to reawaken interest in the 
doctrine of the latter. M. S. Read. 

Das erste Atiftreten der griechischen Philosophic unter den 
Arabern. L. Stein. Ar. f. G. d. Ph., VII, 3, pp. 350-361. 

Political and ecclesiastical persecution were both influential in 
driving philosophy into the Orient. Damascius and Simplicius, 
along with others, were forced out of Athens by Justinian, and fled 
to Persia, while church dissensions put an end to the Academy at 
Edessa, and the Nestorian heretics, teachers in this Academy, found 
refuge in Persia, Mesopotamia, and later on in Arabia, where many 
of them became physicians. In the seventh century Moslemism 
swept over the Orient, and with it a persecution of unbelievers. 
The Abbasidae (descendants of Abbas I, uncle of Mohammed) were 
obliged, under the rule of the Ornejjadae, to seek refuge in Mesopo- 
tamia and Persia. They naturally became acquainted with the 
refugees from Greece and Syria, who, along with their profession as 
physicians, were the leaders in philosophical activity and general 
culture. The Abbasidae, on recovering power in 749, brought their 
Nestorian friends back with them as court physicians. The second 
of the Abbasidae, Almansor (754-775), made great efforts to trans- 
plant Greek culture into Moslem soil through these philosopher- 
physicians. Calif Harun-ar-Raschid (796-809) in Bagdad vigor- 
ously promoted translations from the Greek. The most successful 
of the Arabian translators, Honain ben Isaac, was active under 
al Muttawakkel (847-861). A large part of the philosophical litera- 
ture of Greece was translated and edited by him and his contemporary, 
Al-Kendi. Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople (857), Scotus 
Erigena (flor. 858) at Paris, and Honain and Al-Kendi (flor. 850) at 
Bagdad, were, therefore, active contemporaneously in these three 
centres, developing a new epoch in culture, and all of them drawing 
their inspiration from a common source, — ■ Greek philosophy, more 
particularly from Aristotelianism and Neoplatonism. One sees, thus, 
the continuity of philosophy down to this time, and although the 
ninth century is so strongly condemned for unfruitfulness, one sees 
in these three historic lines of culture in the Middle Ages not only 
the continuity of Greek thought preserved, but also the impulse to its 
further development and transformation. W. H. 
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Ammonius Sakkas und Plotinus. E. Zeller. Ar. f. G. d. 
Ph., VII, 3, pp. 295-312. 

Ammonius Sakkas left no writings. Porphyry, however, regarded 
the doctrines of Plotinus as identical with those of Ammonius ; and 
Plotinus appears to have had the same view. But supposing 
Plotinus to have believed his philosophy to be identical with that of 
his teacher and a true reproduction of it, this would furnish no more 
proof for the correctness of his supposition, than the statements of 
Plato, Antisthenes, and Euclid prove the identity of their philoso- 
phies with the doctrines of Socrates. Besides, Plotinus and the 
Neoplatonists in general regarded their doctrines as the true teaching 
of Plato, although they read into him Peripatetic, Stoic, and Neo- 
pythagorean elements. There is no trace of any work from the 
school of Ammonius purporting to give the doctrines advanced in 
his lectures. Porphyry, whose life of Plotinus appeared about 60 
years after Ammonius' death, makes no mention of any treatise on 
Ammonius, or of any body of doctrine attributed to him. Jamblichus 
does not even mention him. Further, Origen and Longinus, who 
were immediate disciples of Ammonius, do not know of certain funda- 
mental doctrines in the philosophy of Plotinus. There is, therefore, 
reason to believe that Plotinus did not derive these from Ammonius. 
Plotinus' psychology, his conception of the descending scale in the 
process of the divine emanation, the rigidly monistic doctrine of 
matter proceeding from the transcendental One, which is above the 
principle of Nous, — this monistic-emanistic construction of the 
universe is unknown to Longinus and Origen as a teaching of Am- 
monius. It appears then that Porphyry in his " Miscellaneous In- 
vestigations " reproduced Plotinus' opinions in a way which made 
them transcend those of his teacher, and the real founder of the 
Neoplatonic school, to whom is to be referred the origination of its 
fundamental doctrines, is Plotinus. This work met with such ap- 
proval with later Neoplatonists that they made it the basis of their 
treatises on the same subject. It is to this that Hierocles is indebted 
in his sketch of the Neoplatonic doctrines or, as he says, of the 
doctrines of Ammonius Sakkas ; and fifty years later, Ammonius, son 
of Hermias, employed the same work in his lectures, which Theodo- 
tus wrote down. The former work is the basis of Nemesius' (circ. 
450) treatise, and the latter, of Priscian's (circ. 530), but neither of 
these two authors had before him, as has been supposed, a work 
from an immediate pupil of Ammonius. -^y pj 
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Aus dem Leben des Cynikers Diogenes. H. Diels. Ar. f. G. 
d. Ph., VII, 3, pp. 313-316. 

Diels here defends Diogenes against the traditional charge of 
counterfeiting coin, and points out the similarity between this story 
and that told of Socrates. Diogenes is said to have gone to Delphi 
and there to have got sanction for the counterfeiting business which 
he and his father conducted, in connection with their legitimate bank- 
ing operations. The oracle said : " Know thyself and falsify the 
coin" (yv<S0i dtavTov km to v6iu<rfia Trapaxapa$ov) . Diels shows in the 
first place that the latter part of this epigram could not have been 
got at Delphi. In the second place he points out that Socrates is 
said to have gone in a similar way to the oracle and received sanction 
for his pursuit of maieutic. Diogenes follows the trade of his father, 
Socrates, that of his mother ; both have their procedure confirmed at 
Delphi ; the keynote of Cynicism, or even of all Socraticism, is the 
exposure of the popular moral-coin as counterfeit, making current 
ethics false ; the putting of knowledge in the place of belief, 
philosophy in the place of traditional culture. This story, therefore, 
in its parallelism to the story told of Socrates, and in its evidently 
interpretative character, bears the marks of an invention. ^ jj 

Lettres ine'dites de Maine de Biran a Andre-Marie Ampere. 
V-VI. A. Bertrand. Rev. de Me"t, I, 5, p. 468-484. 

The present instalment is concerned with explaining the distinction 
of sensation and perception to Ampere. In contrast with the 
system of Condillac, Biran has " aimed at bringing out what is really 
active in us (self-consciousness) in what are too vaguely called sen- 
sations." Yet, in every complete picture of mental phenomena this 
active element must be enumerated as essentially distinct from the 
materials with which it works. For the pure sensitiveness to 
pleasure and pain, apart both from the perception and the selfs, 
Biran proposes the term affection, but for the most part his efforts 
are devoted to the explanation and rectification of Ampere's termi- 
nology, which seems to have been both complicated and variable. 

F. C. S. S, 



